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| combustions that now lie choked. 


No. 10 


T have often noticed, in burning a | 
pile of dead leaves, that the mass 
that seems burned through will, if 
turned over with the rake, burst . 
into fresh flame. Down under the | 
mound, smothered by weight and | 
closeness, were many fragments that 
needed only air and freedom to burst 
into golden blaze . . . To turn 
it [society] top to bottom now and 
then would liberate brilliant human 
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Training at the Summer Institute 
will give you intellectual recreation 
and stimulus. By exchanging ideas 
there with students confronted by 
your own problems in other environ- 
ments, you will widen your perspec- 
tive, increase your resourcefulness, 
and advance your professional stand- 
ing. . . . Six profitable weeks in 
New York during the vacation 
period, July sixth to August fif- 

teenth. The Summer 
Institute Announcement 
will give you further 
particulars. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Courses in: 


Children’s Work 

Family Welfare 

Medical Social Service 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Community Work 
Affiliated School: Training School 
for Public Service for those who 
are planning to enter city, state, or 
national departments. 


Boston offers exceptional opportunities 
for field work 


Address 
Tue DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, 14, 
Massachusetts 


INSTITUTE of FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


FRANK J. BRUNO, Director 
May 4 to May 30, 1925 


HE American Association for Organ- 

izing Family Social Work announces 
an Institute on Family Social Work to be 
held in New York during the month of 
May. This Institute is the successor to 
the one carried on yearly, from 1910 
to 1922, by Miss Mary E. Richmond. 


Mr. Francis H. McLean and Miss J. C. 
Colcord will assist Mr. Bruno in conduct- 
ing the Institute. Miss Richmond will 
also participate if at the time of the Insti- 
tute it is possible for her to do so. 


Those who wish to profit by further inten- 
sive study in their own field should write 
at once for a blank form and fill it out 


without delay. All requests for admission 
must be filed before February 10th, 
but earlier application is recommended. 
(There is no fee.) 


Applications will be considered from ex- 
ecutives, supervisors, district secretaries, 
and case workers of family welfare socie- 
ties, charity organization societies, and 
associated charities. Membership must be 
limited to about twenty, to whom accept- 
ances will be sent about the 25th of 
March. 


For application blank and further infor- 
mation, address 


Davip H. Horsrook, Executive Secretary 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SocrAL Work 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Tue Famicy. 
izing Family Social Work. 


East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. Two classes of subscription: 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Albany, N. Y., 


at $3.00 a year. Single copies 20 cents. 
October 31, 1923, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


vided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized November 6, 1923. 
American Association for Organizing Family Work. 


Published monthly, except August and September, by the American Association for Organ- 
Publication office, 372-374 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


General office, 130 
Standard, at $1.50 a year, and Full, 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
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THE PLACE OF INSTITUTIONAL CARE’ 
ANNE P. HINCKS 
Executive Secretary, Bethesda Society, Boston 


SHALL not try to cover the question 

of whether—provided an entirely new 

society for child care were to be 
founded—child placing or institutional care, 
or a combination of the two, would be more 
advisable; but I shall limit myself to the 
situation as we find it in Massachusetts to- 
day, illustrating this by the experience of the 
small organization which I represent. For 
| assume that I am included in this morning’s 
list of speakers on account of my connection 
with the Bethesda Society, which still main- 
tains a small institution as an integral part 
of its work and is carrying on the original 
purpose as expressed by its founders 108 
years ago. Perhaps it is more accurate to 
say that the purpose remains the same 
though the expression of it has changed from 
“ aiding the reformation of penitent females, 
and affording such instruction and encour- 
agement as shall enable them to return to 
the way of virtue” to “the re-education of 
the wayward girl.” 

The authorities who, in the past, have em- 
phasized the superior advantages of child 
placing, apparently felt that their pronounce- 
ment would pretty well settle the situation, 
and that to say “ Off with their heads ” like 
the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland was 
sufficient to cause all institutions to lay their 
heads promptly on the executioner’s block. 
Indeed I have been credibly informed that 
there was a time when the death of our 


‘Given at the Massachusetts Conference for 
Social Work, Swampscott, November 12, 1923. 


organization was considered so imminent 
that the spoils had been apportioned among 
a group of survivors. But have many of us 
welcomed execution? Far from it. At the 
present time over 12,000 children are receiv- 
ing institutional care in Massachusetts. 

What has prevented the death of the 
Bethesda Society from natural or other 
causes? Primarily, the conviction firmly 
held by the Board of Managers that their 
special work—dealing with a group of delin- 
quent and semi-delinquent girls—called for 
the maintenance of an institution, coupled 
with the frank acknowledgment of certain 
difficulties and a determination to meet them 
to the best of their ability. 

I believe there are very few organizations 
of any kind which can maintain an existence 
for over one hundred years, or even a con- 
siderably shorter period, in so flexible a form 
and so responsive to changing community 
needs that they will find it unnecessary to 
have periods of readjustment. 

In dealing with individuals we have found 
that a first step toward their restoration to 
usefulness is an analysis of their disabilities, 
some of which we list under poor environ- 
ment, poor heredity, malnutrition, malad- 
justment, neglect. These terms may be 


equally helpful in analyzing the difficulties 
of institutions: 

“Poor environment ” may have a double 
interpretation—the actual location of the 
buildings, or the failure to keep up the many 
community contacts which are open even to 
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institutions in spite of what their opponents 
say to the contrary. 

It is easy to see why we suffer from “ poor 
heredity.” ‘The institutional form of child 
care is the older form of care, and we in- 
herit with it a long tradition of methods and 
customs. If, instead of interpreting the 
spirit of the founders in present day terms, 
we cling to antiquated methods which may 
have been suitable fifty years ago but are 
badly out of place today, our heredity is an 
element of weakness. 

We can fairly say that an institution trying 
to maintain itself on a fraction of the neces- 
sary budget is suffering from “ malnutri- 
tion’ or, as a child suffers from malnutrition 
on a copious but badly balanced diet, mal- 
nutrition of an institution may occur with 
a budget reasonably large in size but un- 
wisely distributed. 

That institution is “ maladjusted ” which 
has lost its real sense of service to the com- 
munity, is uncertain as to what its function 
is, and has to hunt about for strav objects 
of care. 

The “ neglect ’’ which an institution may 
suffer from is often so serious as to bring 
about an aggravation of all these other diff- 
culties. This occurs when the other welfare 
organizations in the community virtually 
ostracize it, looking upon themselves as lead- 
ers in intelligent work and, in their anxiety 
to uphold the standards of their own organ- 
izations, looking askance at those they con- 
sider more backward instead of trying to 
draw them into a_ general community 
program. 

Now don’t we find that there are periods 
when institutions suffer from some such dif- 
ficulties as these? We thought that we did 
and, as in dealing with individuals, we 
thought the next step was not death but an 
effort to better the situation. 

We improved our “environment” by 
moving from the house on Rutland Street 
(which when it was first built had been sur- 
rounded by open fields, but is now in the 
center of the lodging house district) to the 
village community of Waverley, where our 
pleasant house is surrounded by three acres 
of land that give us plenty of room for 
our flower and vegetable gardens, croquet 
ground, and sport field. Furthermore, we 


attend the town churches; three carefully 
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chosen girls go to public school every year ; 
in summer the three each week whose con- 
duct marks are highest are taken by one of 
our teachers to the Brookline swimming tank. 
Volunteer workers from Radcliffe, the Sar- 
gent School of Physical Education, and 
many others supplement our work in various 
ways. 

We also maintain an office right in the 
center of things on Beacon Hill, with the 
Children’s Aid Association below us, the 
Church Home Society above, and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren across the street. Could there be any 
better environment ? 

As for “poor heredity have 
grafted new ideas on to the old stock. There 
is no more real reason why admissions to 
an institution should depend on one inter- 
view written down by a matron in a large 
book than that admissions to child placing 
societies should. 

We have added case work to institutional 
care. We carefully investigate new cases 
and, when the girls are ready to leave the 
institution—or school, as we prefer to call 
it—-we continue our supervision, placing 
them in foster homes under the care of 
trained visitors, who are engaged for that 
purpose. 

Though we have kept the name held by 
the society since 1854, we have changed the 
name of the building itself from “ The 
Refuge for Penitent Females” to the 
“Orchard Home School.” 

We try to make the keynote of the life 
in the Orchard Home School, and of our 
whole work, positive not negative. In the 
School, we emphasize not the restraint of 
the girl but her development (we have 
teachers, not matrons) and in the whole 
work we show that refraining from wrong- 
doing is less than half of life, that the goal 
to aim for is doing something worth while. 


‘ 


To remedy “ malnutrition,” we decided on 
a different distribution of expenses. We 
limited ourselves to a smaller number of 
girls in the School (but, taking both the 
Placing Department and the: School, we 
have a considerably larger number under 
care). We kept the amount of investment 
in our new plant as low as possible in order 
to have adequate funds for running ex- 
penses. We definitely recognized the fact 
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that we must raise some of our budget from 
contributions. 

When we entered on this period of our 
development, one of the best recognized au- 
thorities in children’s work in the country 
commented, “ But where are you going to 
get any girls? ”’—the inference being that he 
considered us permanently “ maladjusted.” 
We ourselves, however, knew the field of 
work with girls and the difficulties in placing 
difficult girls and believed that we had a 
definite contribution to make to this field. 
Perhaps the best answer to his comment is 
that during this last week, whenever I have 
wanted to work on this paper, I have had to 
leave our building and establish myself out 
of reach of the telephone—to escape the 
importunities of those who felt that my time 
would be much better employed investigat- 
ing their candidates for admission to the 
Orchard Home School! 


It is so long since we have ielt “ neg- 
lected” that it is hard to remember just 
what we did to overcome that sensation of 
being wallflowers from which we once suf- 
fered. Perhaps the two greatest factors 
have been (1) our admission to the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies where, in the 
Children’s Section, the small agency stands 
on the same footing as the large; and (2) 
the immense amount of help of all kinds that 
we have received from the Judge Baker 
loundation, which has been referring inter- 
esting cases to us ever since its early days in 
Boston. A third element is reciprocity— 
we gave a good many parties ourselves of 
one kind or another, so we had to be invited 
out in return and—another very important 
point—we definitely entered on the follow- 
ing policy: While we maintained in our 
own minds a clear idea of the type of girl 
we wished ultimately to reach, so far as age, 
ability, and character went, we accepted from 
a wide range of agencies wherever we pos- 
sibly could, first applications that fell con- 
siderably below this standard, believing that 
if we could demonstrate with this group that 
we were trying to do a thorough and con- 
scientious piece of work, later applications 
would be of a better calibre. This policy 


has justified itself, and has resulted in bring- 
ing us in touch with a large range of agen- 
cies, thus enabling us now to exercise a con- 
siderable degree of choice as to admissions. 
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We find that for our special group our 
method of care has several definite advan- 
tages. In the first place, everybody under- 
stands us. I find it very difficult to get 
parents to understand the advantages of 
child placing. A letter that we recently re- 
ceived from a father, who was perfectly 
satisfied while his daughter remained in our 
School, illustrates this. For special reasons 
we placed her rather sooner than usual in a 
good foster home, and he writes: “ As you 
have outlined it in your letter to me, I 
should say this might be a good place for 
Ellen for a while, but I myself cannot get 
over the idea of my girl living under the 
direction of someone else, the whole thing 
does not appeal to me very strongly. As to 
Ellen’s return home, may I ask of you when 
you think it will be? You may think that 
I am a bit more anxious about this than I 
ought to be, but really it seems so unnatural 
for a home to be in one place and its people 
distributed all around here and there in 
other peoples’ homes. It is not my idea of 
home at all.” 


The difficult older girl when first placed 
in a foster home, particularly a girl who 
needs much supervision and training (the 
kind of a girl we want to reach) is only too 
ready to over-emphasize the amount of 
service required of her, and be blind to the 
very real service given by the foster mother 
in return, while our girls in the institution 
do really seem to understand what we are 
trying to do, and to give us credit for it. 


Another advantage is that of having the 
girl during a considerable period of re- 
education under the influence of one set of 
standards. Every placing worker knows 
that many really difficult girls often fail to 
hold their first homes, and have to be re- 
placed a number of times during their first 
year. Now, did you ever know two homes 
in which the standards of housekeeping were 
exactly alike? One woman wants the ber- 
ries washed before they are put on the table, 
another thinks it destroys the flavor or, as a 
friend of mine once said, “ The world is 
divided into two halves: one made up of 
the women who rinse their dishes before 
they go into the dishpan, and the other made 
up of those who scald them when they come 
out.” This difference extends to matters 
which bear more closely on moral conduct. 
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I know of a child who lived for quite a time 
in a foster home where it was expected that 
she would the pantry if she was 
hungry when she came home from school 
and help herself. She had to be moved to 
another home equally good in many ways, 
and here she was complained of to her vis- 
itor for stealing, because she removed one 
of four large pickles from a bottle. There 
certainly are definite elements of confusion 
here. 

Again, how often we find in placing the 
difficult and untrained girl that, like the 
snail, she carries her house with her, all that 
is undesirable in her new school and place of 
residence gravitating toward her. This is 
often far from the girl’s fault. She is not 
acceptable to the better element and has to 
choose between poor associations or none at 
all, or at least associations that seem to her 
so artificial as to be hardly better than none 
at all 

A period of preliminary training in man- 
ners and morals often makes it possible for 
a girl to maintain herself permanently on a 
much higher plane when she returns to the 
community. We find that the amount of 
replacing of our girls is comparatively small 
when the nature of the group is taken into 
account. 

Then too there is the girl who responds 
better to group life. On the social side the 
girl gets a definite sense of belonging to 
something. It is her School. The teachers, 
the buildings, the other girls are hers in a 
very special sense. It has its direct bearing 
on conduct. Someone asked me the other 
day, “Is the effect of the group influence 
due to seeing others doing the same thing?” 
Yes, there is much in this, but there is also 
the reverse side—that of not seeing them 


go to 
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not doing it. Very much the same point 
was made earlier in the paper, that is, that 
standards of conduct, both in manners and 
morals, in any community (no matter how 
good) are not nearly as uniform as we 
assume them to be for practical purposes. 
The girl whose own group standards have 
been inconsistent and self-contradictory and 
who is forcibly jerked into a totally new 
setting is often unable to strike a balance 
among the differences that she is likely to 
find. By careful help and training, a group 
of girls who have been pretty much failures 
up to date, in the protected environment of 
the right sort of institution, may achieve a 
series of successes in behavior that build up 
their self-respect more readily than under 
the more severe demands made upon them 
in the foster home and community. We are 
learning more and more to understand that 
“ nothing succeeds like success,”’ and success- 
ful conduct in the School may gradually be 
translated into successful conduct in the 
community. 

Many other institutions have had much 
the same experience as ours, and have 
worked out their special problem of relation- 
ship to the community. 

Reverting to our starting point, “ The 
Place of Institutions”: our experience leads 
us to hold the two following points of view 
important. First, not so much is the ques- 
tion whether we are an institution or not— 
but what kind of an institution are we? 
Second (and growing out of this), does our 
institution have some direct and vital rela- 
tionship to community needs? If both of 
these points are satisfactorily met, we be- 
lieve the place of the institution is satisfac- 
torily established. 
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RELATIONS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CASE 
WORK AGENCIES' 


(The Service Private Agencies Can and Should Render to Public Agencies during 
the Interval when the Latter Are Finding Themselves and Endeavoring 
to Secure Adequate Support) 
DAVID C. ADIE 
General Secretary, Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


N approaching any discussion of a topic 
such as the one before us there would 
seem to be two main forms of consider- 

ation: We can, if we choose, attempt to 
establish the experiences of a great many 
cities; a questionnaire might be prepared 
which would attempt to lay down certain 
situations, and by means of the answers one 
could draw certain deductions. On the other 
hand, we might leave the idea of question- 
naires aside and simply attempt to build up a 
thought from generally accepted principles 
of case work. I have chosen the latter 
method for a variety of reasons. In the 
first place, this and kindred subjects are 
being discussed a great many times in this 
Conference and, in addition to the actual 
Conference discussions, Miss Gertrude Vaile 
has presented to the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work a ten- 
tative report based on the returns of 162 
questionnaires, representing opinions of 38 
states and the Canadian provinces. It almost 
seems as if we have been discussing this 
question since time immemorial. Scarcely 
a conference of any sort but this matter 
comes up for discussion—and to secure any 
new point of view seems almost impossible. 


It would be a sad commentary on the 
work which has been carried forward by our 
predecessors in social work if the cumulative 
influence of effort did not have a reflection 
in every department of life and thought. 
The modern community—a composite rela- 
tionship of a variety of organisms—must 
naturally show an influence flowing and in- 
termingling, but suggesting a social law of 
gravity tending toward the center of things. 
Inevitably, then, one finds the expression of 
altruism and humanitarianism reflecting it- 
self in the ordinary thought of the ordinary 
situation until the time arrives when auto- 
matically we accept practices by the govern- 


*Given at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Toronto, July 2, 1924, Round Table 2. 


mental authorities in a great variety of social 
enterprises. So far as relief work is con- 
cerned, we have a long heritage and a great 
many traditions. European social life, even 
preceding the establishment of this nation, 
had already embarked on certain minor social 
adventures: We had the urge and influence 
of great religious movements expressing 
themselves through institutions which were 
closely connected with the state. In more 
modern times some nations have advanced 
the theory of the superstate, embodying the 
principle of paternalism which remains in 
the realm of debate. 


The peculiar position of American life 
will probably prevent the need for early con- 
sideration of social movements by the all- 
powerful and supreme agency of the state. 
The genius of America lies partly in the 
development and control of idealism which, 
fortunately or otherwise, reflects itself in a 
large measure through individualism. Never- 
theless, we find that in the early Colonial 
days, without much scientific thought, com- 
munities were placing the responsibility for 
the relief of the distressed and suffering 
upon governmental bodies. Today we see 
the same principle at work. Large numbers 
of our people are already at work to secure 
recognition of some principle of social in- 
surance: mother’s allowance, insurance 
against old age, sickness, and unemployment, 
and so on. The group interest which is 
basic to all modes of association is a national 
grouping within the community. Not only 
is it natural; it develops to some extent the 
possession on the part of the group of an 
“ism,” which in its nature is a finality. The 
net result is that we press forward toward 
the mark of our own establishment and, 
being blessed with at least a pretence of 
tolerance, we are willing to accept recog- 
nition of our principle without securing ade- 
quate machinery and funds to guarantee its 
functioning. That is to say, while we strive 
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for social insurance of one kind or another, 
we seem to be perfectly willing to place a 
law upon our statute books which may or 
may not be mandatory, but which lacks ade- 
quate financial support, and our argument is 
that the entering of the thin end of the 
wedge is the wise part of our politics. We 
assume that in days to come we will be able 
to rectify the weaknesses of our position. 
It may be seriously contended that this is a 
bad thing. \Vould it not 
tageous, from the community point of view, 
if we were to extend adequate social insur- 


be more advan- 


ance at one point rather than inadequate 
insurance at several points’ ‘The same prin- 
ciple, of course, holds good in matters relat- 
ing to relief of distress and suffering. ‘The 
realization of the existence of a public body 
charged with meeting the problems of suf- 
fering in our community is too often an 
opiate to our partly awakened social con- 
science. So long as the agency exists, in- 
ertia on the part of the public will prevent 
observation of the appalling results which 
are produced in a great many of our public 
relief agencies. 

It is evident that the private agency may 
institute the principle of restricting intake in 
order that the quality and standard of work 
may be maintained in its contact with the 
individual family. The public agency on 
the other hand is, by very nature of law, in 
danger of compulsion to expand itself to the 
point of dissipation of its energy. It is all 
very for the 
agency to keep reflecting on the functioning 
of public a 
policy established by a board of directors 


eas) executive of a private 


gencies when he is governed by a 


who have the opportunity to discuss social 
questions in relation to experience and ad- 
The 
would be in a much more delicate position 
were he charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out a which may, in mahy 
particulars, carry us outside the application 
of this principle. The taxpayer, be he never 
so humble, feels that the mere existence of 
his name on a tax roll places him in a posi- 
tion to make demands upon a variety of 
The interplay of 


vancing standards. same executive 


law 


public social agencies. 


politics gives one the impression that our 
public agencies are more susceptible to the 
varying winds of tempests than is the pri- 
vate agency. Outgoing and incoming admin- 
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istrators may cause agencies to fluctuate in 
their service without the matter becoming 
obvious to the general public. ‘This is true 
not only of relief agencies but of public 
health and other forms of social enterprise. 
Then too, no one principle can apply as 
effectively in public agencies as in the sphere 
of private effort. The private agency may 
adjust itself in the community because it has 
within its own power the formulation of a 
variety of policies and practices based on 
the experience of other communities and ap- 
praised solely on the basis of effectiveness ; 
whereas the public agency is subject to many 
influences which not only vary with the 
individual community but reflect a great 
variety of factors. 

Private agencies are rather inclined to a 
belief in their own superiority, but this, after 
all, is a matter of relativity. Organisms 
must be subject to their environment; what- 
ever may be the qualities inherent, they can 
never develop without or apart from environ- 
mental influence. [ven in our private agen- 
cies, when viewed from the inside, there is 
a great deal that can be compared with the 
fluctuation of the public enterprise. No 
executive but must have in his own mind a 
number of instances where he had to em- 
phasize the Miltonic phrase, ‘‘ they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” It is our ability 
(as executives in private agencies) to wait 
as well as to pursue that enhances our 
strength and position in the community. Too 
frequently the private agency has failed to 
recognize the tremendous difficulties which 
face the public administrator and this has 
led to a sense of superiority when, after all, 
our judgment may only seemingly be one of 
quality. We work a 
variety of influences playing around every 
social problem and never for 
cede that any problem can be 
apart from the recognized principles of case 
work. It is infantile to give consideration 
to the surface effects of 
One needs to isolate the factors because it ts 


recognize in social 
a moment con- 
considered 


a social problem. 


only then that one can use the microscope. 
The case worker is essentially the user of 
a microscope and his diagnosis is only sufh- 
cient when he has the facilities not only for 
observing the data in inception, but for 
periodic reconsideration of the evolving 
variety of factors in the development of his 
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problem. That is to say, given a set of in- 
gredients in the situation, at the time, let us 
say, of the first interview, we shall find, if 
we proceed by the case work method, that 
there is a constant merging of forces into 
new and varied combinations. That being 
our experience in case work, why is it that 
when we come to larger problems that in- 
volve organizations and groups we cease to 
apply the case method of thinking and 
reflect merely emotion and prejudice ¢ 

My contention at this point is that no mere 
assembly of data, inherent in the experience 
of a great many of the communities in 
America, will ever prove the solution to our 
problem. What we must do is treat our 
material scientifically (in regard to our phil- 
osophy of work) so that a few principles, in 
accord with our standards, may be applied; 
rather than attempt to apply some general 
method to one community situation merely 
because it has been successfully used in an- 
other. The division of work between public 
and private case work agencies, as so clearly 
pointed out by Miss Vaile, cannot be con- 
sidered as a theoretical problem. It must be 
related to the standard of work, policy, 
personnel, executive conception, and many 
other things. It is my opinion that the 
interrelation and interaction of the public 
and private agencies in the field of relief 
and service must be approached by the case 
work method rather than by the application 
of some plausible remedy. ‘To illustrate my 
point of view: The existence of both public 
and private agency in a community involves 
the development of a principle regarding 
supplementary relief by the private agency 
to the client in the care of the public agency. 
The natural difficulties which arise in such a 
situation determine a new policy on the part 
of the executive in the private agency. In 
conference with his associates he decides 
that under no circumstances will supple- 
mentary aid be extended; presumably his 
theory is that the mere denial of support 
will produce a situation leaving the public 
agency responsible to a natural law and the 
development of new standards by the neces- 
sity of existence. It is an application, con- 
ceivably, of the principle of natural law. 
Left to its own devices, an animal must 
starve or find nutrition. If it fails to adjust 
itself to its environment, weakness produces 
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death. If the urge for life is strong enough, 
it will adjust itself in such a way as to main- 
tain existence even if it be not very much 
above the line of the minimum. In organ- 
izations approximately the same thing hap- 
pens. If the organization is not willing to 
adjust itself to its environment, if it lacks 
strength and refuses to employ all its facul- 
ties, it has no right to exist. The struggle 
for the survival of the fittest ensues. 

We all know, of course, that this principle 
is not so entirely simple. Some of us will 
feel no reaction to it one way or the other. 
If an executive takes a definite position, he 
must, of necessity, come to the logical con- 
clusion. He must function adequately, or he 
increases rather than diminishes suffering. 
Unless steps are taken to understand thor- 
oughly the situation and unless he is willing 
to project himself actively into the problem, 
he and his organization must assume respon- 
sibility for that suffering. On the other 
hand, he has the option of developing a pro- 
‘ram of work whereby, through the develop- 
ment of new forces and influences, he will 
establish a definite policy and practice on the 
part of the public which will meet the par- 
ticular situation under consideration. No 
one can keep himself from seeing and being 
responsible for suffering. It is the old par- 
able of the Samaritan over again. Not only 
must we be willing to place the victim upon 
the back of our own ass and carry him to the 
inn where succor may be obtained, but we 
must be devoid of the shortcomings of those 
who have preceded us. The shortcoming of 
the passersby lies in the fact that they were 
able to see only one side of the street. It 
was the Samaritan’s ability to see the two 
sides of the road which led to the discovery 
of his distressed brother. So it seems to me 
we might sum up the relation between the 
private and the public agencies: Each one 
must lend its influence to the other. The 
facts seem to me to he clear that so far as 
the present situation is concerned no modern 
community can afford to be without both 
types of agencies. 

It is taken for granted, of course, that all 
of us are conscious of a growing apprecia- 
tion, on the part of governmental bodies, 
of social effort at the present time. We 
desire to see both types of agencies engaged 
in accomplishing whatever social work they 
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have undertaken, to the best of their ability, 
in the direct line of modern practice and in 
serving according to the principles of the 
case work method. That is to say, we dis- 
tinguish relief as merely one of the factors 
in the situation; it becomes a key and only 
a key to the opening of many doors—on no 
account can it be considered as a master key 
to unlock all doors. The support which may 
be obtained from the private agency is too 
often considered in the line of finances when 
as a matter of fact what we all desire is the 
fullest possible participation in all aspects of 
family welfare work. If the public agency 
is not friendliness with the 
private agency, then relationship is not such 
that either may obtain the inspiration and 
impetus which is in line with our conception 
of advancing standards of work. May we 
not assume that the failure on our part cor- 
rectly to interpret our aim in social work, 
entirely apart from the question of public or 
private agency, may be a potential factor in 
the lack of support experienced ? 


on a basis of 


The question may also be raised as to 
whether we are making the greatest possible 
use of existing social machinery and prac- 
tice. As an illustration one might take the 
practice which surrounds the social service 
exchange. Has the social worker in the 
community a thorough conception of the pos 
sibilities inherent in this agency? Does he 
use it merely as a place for the registration 
of data—or as the point of entrance into an 
adequate social practice? In other words, 
do the private and public agencies in our 
community conceive of the more extensive 
use of the social service exchange? Do they 
see it as the receptacle of information which 
enables them to appreciate the social heritage 
and condition of the client? If this agency 
were properly used, there would inevitably 
be a general rise in the standards of family 
welfare societies—public or private. And 
this is particularly true, it seems to me, in 
that period of time when the public agency 
is attempting to find itself (for, like any 
other organism, it must experience a period 
of orientation). Our growth and standing 
in the community is not affected merely by 
conditions outside our organizations but to a 


greater extent than we realize bv what 


obtains within our portals. 
My purpose, then, is not to classify the 


February 


services which may be rendered, but to em- 
phasize basic reiationships. The main con- 
sideration for me is not what particular 
service | may render in an interim period, 
but rather what the every-day practice be- 
tween the agencies shall be (which will lay 
the emphasis on qualitative matters). If 
this is done, I assume the development of 
the philosophy of social practice. However 
short we may fall in our day-by-day contact 
with social problems, it is most certainly true 
that our conception of objective is infinitely 
more powerful in its compulsion to advance- 
ment than the mere mechanics of the job 
can possibly be. A _ technique may be 
atrophied but an idealism will remain 
dynamic. A technique may be a shackle 
but an idealism will be a call to advance- 
ment. A technique may be a source ef 
discouragement in one or the other agency 
by its mere existence or non-existence, 
whereas a common idealism will be a con- 
stant source of comradeship. The private 
agency alone cannot advance the situation 
of social workers in the community. The 
public must play its part; and unless the 
public agency is won over to the conception 
of our job, we cannot possibly effect much 
of a transformation. All of us have known 
public officials who, under the control of 
various influences, are not in sympathetic 
relationship and appreciative understanding 
of the ever-varying factors in the public 
agency situation, and have deliberately de- 
tached themselves to a place where a policy 
of laissez faire controls the situation. 

I do not believe that one can lay down at 
a Conference such as this any set of prin- 
ciples which can be taken back into a variety 
of communities and which will present either 
the quality of Aladdin’s lamp or be in the 
nature of an open Sesame. As Carlyle has 
pointed out, there is no Morrison’s pill. 
The greatest assistance which can be ren- 
dered by the private agency to the public 
agency during the time when the latter is 
finding itself is not, in my opinion, a matter 
of money, division of work, or any of the 
other factors which are generally considered. 
It is rather the common acceptance on the 
part of both agencies of the principle of case 
thinking and the united effort for a common 
conception of each agency’s standards of 
social practice and the willingness on the 
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part of both groups to give themselves con- 
tinuously to the development of the person- 
alities within the situation and the increasing 
of educational backgrounds; it is the will- 
ingness to recognize the deficiencies on both 
sides of the fence while realizing that con- 
siderable gain can be made by simply re- 
fraining from unfortunate and unnecessary 
emphasis on mistakes. There must be, on 
the part of all of us, a gathering together in 
a common field of association in order that 
we may better interpret each other’s func- 
tioning in the community. It is the spirit of 
the enterprise that will lead to the method 
of accomplishment. I am not concerned with 
imposing upon my fellow a social practice 
which has been useful to me. I am con- 
cerned in that common search for a common 
dynamic and a common practice in relation 
to advancing standards of case work. It 
seems to me that with this accomplishment 
we can set out to obtain, without any spirit 
of disparagement, an adequate service for 
our clients. If the question of money or the 
question of social service is involved, it 
would not appear to me to be significant 
without full consideration being given to the 
codetermining factors within the particular 
community and the individual situation. 

We live in moments and not in years, and 
it is by the flash of our common understand- 


ing that we may ignite the flame for service. 
What greater service can we render than 
to bring to our individual situation the 
case work method of separating the facts 
that they may be recognized in relativity ; 
and in this knowledge to press forward 
toward the mark which is our high calling? 
The private agency must support the public 
agency during the period when it is finding 
itself, by temporary or permanent practices 
and policies developed in the light of the 
individual community. It must, through its 
board of directors and public contacts, inter- 
pret its task and methods of accomplish- 
ment. It should, by the development of the 
highest form of social work within its own 
confines, make possible advancing standards 
within the public agency. It should be pre- 
pared to support, by all reasonable and 
legitimate methods, before the representa- 
tives of government, the public agency in its 
appeal for adequate tools—whether they be 
money, visitors or a particular form of 
service. The creation of a public opinion by 
education is a wider and more sympathetic 
appreciation of cur common objectives. In- 
dividual problems in particular situations 
should be decided in conference, held by a 
fairly light hand, and decided in the light of 
our common case work experience and ideals. 


A NEW NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 


HE American Association for Organ- 

izing Family Social Work announces 

the election of Linton B. Swift, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, to succeed Mr. Hol- 
brook as Executive Secretary July 1, 1925. 
The choice is a happy one. Like many 
others in social work, Mr. Swift brings to his 
professional activities in the family field the 
fruit of his experiences in another profession 
law. His work -in France as an army 
officer and as a member of the Commission 
on New States of the Peace Commission 
brought him in touch with varied problems 
of human relationships. On his return from 
France in 1919, Mr. Swift became educa- 
tional secretary and later assistant secretary 
of the United Charities in St. Paul, whose 
work he had previously known through 
service on a case committee. His work here 


was notable and in February, 1922, he was 
engaged as general Secretary of the Family 


Service Organization in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The Louisville society has made 
marked and rapid progress under Mr. 
Swift’s leadership. He himself has been 
conspicuously influential in social work 
developments in the city and state. 

Mr. Swift has for two years been chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Asso- 
ciation and is already familiar with many 
problems of the organization. Through his 
correspondence with member societies as 
well as through his own work with the 
Louisville society he has acquired a vivid 
picture of the inter-relationships and inter- 
dependence of the agencies in the field of 
family work. 

Mr. Swift brings to his new office a vision 
of the possibilities of family social work 
based on concrete knowledge and an active 
interest in its effective development. 
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EDITORIAL 
Hl New York Times recently pub- 
lished a conversational interview with 
Willa S. Cather, who ranks highly 
among that small group of personality nov- 
elists whose works are a fount of inspiration 
to the social case worker. It centered around 
a discussion of culture and art in these 
United States of ours; whether the stupen- 
dous production of books meant anything 
much; the materialistic measuring of suc- 
cess by money; the restlessness “ that does 
not make for beauty,” and so on, quite 
characteristic and searching. 
Then we quite unexpectedly collided with 
this: 
“Tf we have no tradition of vears behind us, 
the people who come to live here have. Are they 
contributing anything to the artistic expression of 


the country? 

Again that twinge crossed her face. This time 
it was plain that the question had started it. 

“Contribute? What shall they contribute? 
They are not peddlers with something to sell; 
they are not gypsies. They have come here to 
live in the sense that they lived in the Old World, 
and if they were let alone their lives might turn 
into the beautiful ways of their homeland. But 
they are not let alone. Social workers, mission- 
aries—call them what you will—go after them, 
hound them, pursue them and devote their days 
and nights toward the great task of turning them 
into stupid replicas of smug American citizens. 
This passion for Americanizing everything and 
everybody is a deadly disease with us. We do it 
the way we build houses. Speed, uniformity, dis- 
patch, nothing else matters.” 


A succeeding paragraph seems to indicate 
that Miss Cather is thinking particularly of 
settlement work and one sadly regrets that 
she must certainly have had contacts not 
with the best of settlhements—Hull House, 
for example, with its fine and deep ap- 
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preciation and encouragement of beauty 
through infinitely varied expressions of the 
vivid peoples which abide near her gates, 
and as sadly must one acknowledge that 
much of settlement work is just as crassly 
destructive of the marrow and aroma of 
these peoples, as she indicates. 


But the settlement can speak for itself. 
Our first reaction was as to the social case 
worker. First, violent protest at this mis- 
representation; then, in all fairness, ques- 
tioned by some inner voice, “ How often 
have you seen the finer appreciations of 
these foreign cultures in case records or 
discussed by case workers? Have the 
pathetic survivals of the old home across the 
water, the few relics and all they signified, 
been realized in their full significance? 
Have you seen the highly sensitized families 
of a sensitive and artistic nation viewed from 
the aspect of their possible artistic yearnings 
which to them may be greater than all else 
that is material?”’ “‘ Yes,” we could reply, 
“in case records, in conversations with case 
workers, we have seen it—but more often it 
has not been there.”’ 

Not that one can accuse the real social 
case worker of what Willa Cather mistak- 
enly accuses her (if she is thinking of the 
case worker), of participating in that par- 
ticular type of so-called Americanization 
which would crush out all that these foreign- 
born have of peculiar culture and tradition, 
which can so infinitely deepen the channels 
of expression in this country, simply by their 
living their lives with only such adjustments 
as a changed environment requires. 

It is not such positive betrayal of every 
canon of case work that we are guilty of; 
rather is it not a lack of the deepest, fullest 
appreciation of these fundamental values? 
We grant them and then we forget them or 
are not skillful enough to observe them. 

But Miss Cather raises an even more 
fundamental challenge. She speaks of 
“poking into personal affairs” and very 
directly raises the issue which, as I interpret 
it, would be practically “ who are these who 
meddle in the lives of others?” She is 
thinking of the immigrant family but, con- 
ceivably, she would have the same reaction 
in viewing a back stream, native stock, 
American community similarly “ meddled 
with.” This raises a most interesting ques- 
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tion, particularly as it comes from a distin- 
guished writer who has so vividly portrayed 
the souls of people. 

Is it that the only natural environmental 
influences upon life must be unconscious to 
be valid? But surely she would recognize 
the absurdity of that. What about the 
church and the school which has definite 
designs upon the family? If we grant that 
the soul may be influenced by something con- 
sciously designed to influence it, then indeed 
we must searchingly analyze the motivation 
behind such conscious attempts to determine 
whether it aims to inspire to individual 


achievement, born of a smugness or com- 
placency which would mould rather than in- 
spire. Heaven knows, that smugness may 
creep in, but it can be certainly said of mod- 
ern social case work that it is more quickly 
challenged than it used to be. It presents 
its ugly head with pressure of work always, 
it is a very natural human weakness fairly 
rampant in the kind of Americanization 
which all real social workers so cordially 
detest. If the distinguished author of My 
Antonia could only see it, really one of her 
devoted allies is the modern social worker, 
even though her contacts with people and 
souls are formalistically arrived at. 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION OF FIELD 
WORK FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
THE SOCIAL AGENCY ' 


ELLA H. MAC KAY 
District Superintendent, Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity 


O ANY agency interested in training, 

the organization and supervision of 

students’ field work becomes a question 
of vital importance. To maintain a fine 
balance between fair value to the student as 
a potential social worker or as an individual 
and justifiable return on the part of the 
agency to the community it is organized to 
serve calls for thoughtful consideration and 
evaluation of students’ work. If the agency 
purporting to give training is unable to 
supervise closely the individual field work of 
students, or if, in so doing, the agency’s 
standards of case work or of meeting the 
community's needs fall, field work becomes 
a liability to all concerned. Through careful 
organization of field work time, however, 
with the supervisor in the agency knowing 
definitely in advance that she may rely on 
the school not to interfere with the student’s 
agency time, this problem of balance be- 
comes simplified. One may then look for 
more specific problems which arise in an 
agency because of its willingness to assume 
its share in preparing students for social 
work. 

In most large agencies and in many small 
ones there are case workers of experience 
with interest and ability in teaching, in stu- 
dent development, and in rising professional 


_"Given at the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Wilkes-Barre, February 16, 1924. 


standards, who are glad to add to their day’s 
work the supervision of one or more stu- 
dents. Unless a person has this interest the 
student is a drag, for the most as well as 
the least promising students demand time 
beyond all preconceived ideas. To the 
agency supervisor, however, whatever may 
be her interest in training, the welfare of 
her families must come first and she is often 
forced, because of the school schedule, 
either to withhold experience from the stu- 
dent or to subject a family to haphazard 
treatment through irregular visits or too fre- 
quent change of visitors. If a student comes 
for a month and then remains away a month, 
it becomes impossible for the case worker to 
play fair either with the student or the 
family. Treatment becomes blocked through 
irrecular field work time. 

Again, keeping clearly before her the para- 
mount importance of her client’s welfare, 
the supervising case worker must weigh 
carefully the risk involved in substituting a 
partially trained student for a better trained 
visitor. She must not let her teaching zeal 
override the clients’ needs; she must hold 
fast to the realization that her clients are 
human beings in need of careful considerate 
treatment, and are not teaching material. 
Further, she must remember that faulty con- 
tacts with employers, with doctors, with 
benevolent individuals, and so on, may react 
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not only against the prestige of her own 
organization but against the work of all or- 
ganized social effort in the community. To 
give well rounded training she must select 
the students’ work; but family situations do 
not develop on a selective scheme and they 
rarely work into a two-day-a-week schedule. 
Emergencies in the district may take the 
supervisor far afield at the moment she 
planned to confer with the student, making 
it necessary to offer the student work which 
he may not find interesting or be ready for. 
The big problem then for the supervisor in 
the agency is arranging the work so as to 
give the student a maximum of training and 
responsibility with minimum harm to clients 
and to the agency’s work in the community. 

What schedule of work brings the greatest 
experience to the student, the least harm to 
clients, and the most help to the agency? 
For several years in Philadelphia, the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social and Health Work 
has arranged the schedule for the regular 
students in such a way that before classes 
begin, with the exception of a weekly con- 
ference, the students spend four weeks in 
the field, giving full time to the agency. 
Following this is a period of one and one- 
half to two days in the field per week, fol- 
lowed by another block of four weeks’ full 
time. Then the student resumes the day 
and a half or two day schedule but in June 
comes again for four weeks to the agency. 
This plan has werked remarkably well from 
the point of view of the Society for Organ- 
izing Charity and far excels any other 
scheme we have tried. 

In the initial four weeks the student gets 
oriented in the agency, acquires a feeling of 
belonging and of responsibility, gives a fair 
idea of her potentialities, and gains a pre- 
liminary knowledge of the workings of the 
agency, its underlying methods and ideals, 
its place in the community, and its co- 
operating agencies. In the weeks that fol- 
low, theory outstrips practice; the student 
becomes critical and by February needs close 
contact with actuality. She can begin to 


assume real responsibility, carries a few 
difficult situations through the weeks that 
follow, and by June can be tried out with 
her shoulder under the burden of an aver- 
age case load, meeting emergencies as they 
arise and being treated like the regular staff. 


February 


Such an arrangement makes for continuity 
not only of training but of treatment of 
families and forces the student to meet re- 
sponsibility. Not only does it give the stu- 
dent longer, more intensive field work ex- 
perience, but because of its continuity makes 
it more possible for the supervisor to assign 
treatment problems, problems to which the 
regular staff, with heavy case loads, might 
be obliged to give slight attention. We have 
been interested to see exceptionally creditable 
work done under this scheme. 

Such an arrangement spoils the training 
superintendents for the more inadequate field 
work periods of special students from the 
school and from colleges. As a group we 
stand firmly for blocks of full time field 
work experience preceded by, followed by, 
or interspersed with continuous, uninter- 
rupted weekly field work of not less than 
one full day over a period amounting to at 
least one school year. As a group we ques- 
tion our right to subject our families to the 
visits of ever-changing, short term students 
and to let our organization stand before the 
community as advocating such treatment. 
Co-operating agencies who do not undertake 
the training job do not always understand; 
how then can our families and the non- 
professional members of the community? 
We feel that the agency has the right to 
insist that students shall become assets—not 
liabilities—in so far as they can; that work 
shall not be so broken into that treatment of 
a family must change hands regardless ot 
the effect on the family. While holding to 
this we realize that academic schedules must 
dovetail, and that unreasonable demands 
should not be made. Too often the student 
is caught between the demands of the class- 
room and the agency. Close co-operation is 
needed, with frequent conferences between 
the teacher of case work, the supervisor of 
field work, and the supervising case worker 
in the agency. In some instances the work 
in the field is wholly divorced from the work 
in the classroom, except as the student makes 
the contact through reports. 

In the agency we feel we owe the students 
we accept as complete a training as it is 
possible for us to give in the time at our 
disposal, including participation in staff and 
community conferences, frequent consulta- 
tions with the supervisor (at the beginning 
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there should be daily conferences), and op- 
portunities to have varied contacts with other 
agencies. The training should include an 
acquaintance, at first hand, of how people 
live, of problems that arise in the lives of 
families, whether they be within themselves 
or factors in the community over which they 
have no control, of the relation of social case 
work to social reform, of the agencies and 
forces in the community at work to alleviate, 
counteract, or correct evils encountered, of 
the inter-play of the one agency with others 
and their effect upon the situations met, of 
the function of the agency to which the 
student is attached, its machinery, technique, 
and aims. She should do at least one thor- 
ough investigation, carrying the situation on 
through treatment planned and instituted by 
her. She should be helped to see reasons 
behind each step, encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, raise doubts, and criticisms. She 
should be expected to measure up to staff 
workers-in-training. She should learn to 
organize a day’s field work wisely, record 
situations clearly and with color, dictate with 
some degree of ease, prepare statistics on 
cases worked on, understand budget-making, 
telephone in a business-like way, write let- 
ters, keep the day book, become resourceful 
in studying records when temporarily out of 
work, fit into the office group, and acquire 
general working habits that will help in any 
position. She should be helped to an appre- 
ciation of professional standards, an alert 
awareness of need for further training, and 
a wholesome regard for the aims of other 
agencies. She should be given an honest 
appraisal of her own work, recommendations 
regarding personal fitness for social work in 
general, and, if she contemplates entering 
the field of the agency she is with tempo- 
rarily, for that work in particular. Above 
all, if she is good material she should get at 
least a beginning of a point of view that 
seeks to understand, that is not hasty, is 
neither sentimental nor hard, that can meet 
trying situations impersonally, and can enjoy 
struggling against intangible delays and 
disappointments. 

The main problem of organizing field 
work so that it may be most helpful to the 
student, client, and agency raises another 
question: How much responsibility should 


an agency assume for the training of stu- 


dents who have no intention of entering that 
agency’s field? How much professional re- 
sponsibility has a family agency, for in- 
stance, to train future medical, children’s, or 
psychiatric social workers? Should any 
agency be expected to absorb a large group 
of inexperienced, time-consuming students 
who plan only to use the experience thus 
gained as a stepping stone to a different, 
specialized field? Lach agency reaches a 
saturation point in training beyond which it 
cannot wisely or honestly go. This point 
may be reached because of size of case load 
in any one district, dearth of type of prob- 
lems needed for novices, inability of the 
supervisor to handle more people, lack of 
time of the supervisor to devote to training, 
inadequacy of staff and office facilities. If 
by accepting too many students, staff work- 
ers-in-training are neglected, general case 
work supervision lags, and undue pressure 
is placed on the supervisor, or staff standards 
of work fall, clients suffer, and the com- 
munity gets less than it has a right to expect. 
Then it becomes essential to limit student 
intake. An agency that demands certain 
preliminary training of its staff may well 
require the same of the students it accepts. 
If it must limit still further it seems per- 
missible to accept first those students who 
plan to continue in its field and to suggest 
to those others it accepts that one year in 
that particular field, even two, will give only 
a beginning and foundation of training, that 
real training in any field is specialized and 
of slow growth, a constant learning process 
for those who have professional interest. 
Since agencies equipped to train are limited, 
agencies which are so equipped should be 
willing, up to the saturation point, to train 
for the sake of raising professional stand- 
ards, of giving to a larger number in the 
community the services of as well trained 
social workers as possible; that is, of work- 
ers who have been tried in the day-by-day 
encounter with real, current, vital problems, 
who have learned not only how to analyze 
situations according to theory and to diag- 
nose a recorded history, but to grapple with 
vexatious problems of living, troubled peo- 
ple. To the supervisor who is keenly inter- 
ested in training there comes little worry 
about the promising student, whether she 
plans to go to another agency or remain. 
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li she develops a marked aptitude for the 
particular work she is doing, it frequently 
captivates her interest and she stays. If she 
goes, her work, while she is being trained, 
has injured neither her nor the agency. 
Concerning the unpromising student, the 
one who may possibly fit into some other 
type of social work, but can catch little more 
than a glimmer of ideals actuating the work 
of the agency she is sent to, a question con- 
stantly reasserts itself: Should the agency 
devote time and energy, permitting her to 
dawdle along with its clients, never delving 
below the surface, or should it eliminate her ? 
If her work is not actively bad, the harm 
she does can be reduced to a minimum. 
Her stay in the agency can bring to her a 
new understanding and a wider sympathy, 
but this she could get in some measure 
through group conferences. Only too often 
such a student emerges from a period of 
training labelled as a worker trained by such 
and such an agency. Training supervisors 
feel increasingly the injustice of this—not 
only to the agency but to the student. Hav- 
ing gleaned only the superficialities, the stu- 
dent sees no unexplored depths and believes 
she has a moderately complete conception of 


f the agency. If an agency, for 
standards, must 


the work 
the sake of professional 
struggle with mediocre students, unqualified 
for its particular job, the school should 
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recognize the service by differentiating in 
the report which they give the agency to 
which the student finally goes. The super- 
vising case worker should be expected to 
submit to the school comprehensive reports 
»f the students she has trained. Unless these 
reports are used, however, as an aid in 
evaluating the students’ work, they become 
an imposition on the time of a busy case 
worker, and through her on the work of the 
society. Again, there is need for close co- 
operation and conference between the teacher 
in the school and the teacher in the field. 
The training job is a fascinating one. The 
supervising case worker gets to know her 
students well, “ individualizes”’ them, ex- 
plores the field with them, glimpses their 
sy traveling 


possibilities and limitations. 
with them through the byways of developing 
technique she re-examines reasons, brushes 
up on her own case work procedure, and 
gains through the experience. To the dis- 
trict the students bring fresh enthusiasm, 
polished theory, and diversified avenues of 
approach; to the school they take practical 
responsibility, actual experience, and con- 
flicting reactions. They form a good me- 
dium, helping to keep the school in touch 
with reality and the agency in touch with 
social thought outside the limited borders ot 
its own job. They can, if care be exercised, 
become assets well worth developing. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST CONSIDERS BRAHMS 


Hf Philanthropist was in his usual 
autumn bhotheration over his begonias. 
very summer he would pack into a 
yellow Ford truck, pot by pot, the precious 
begonias and cart them off upstate to his 
Adirondack garden. ‘There, in a semi-cir- 
cular bed, he would carefully set them out 
for a vacation stretch in the dark soil and 


there all July, August, and September would . 


he weed, water, slip and otherwise tend them, 
writing the while a never-ending volume on 
The Begonta Family. His return to town 
likewise would be signalized by great repot- 
tings and transpottings; and Jane, knowing 
his habits, was careful to avoid visiting him 
until plants and planter had become accli- 


mated to city life again. Unfortunately, this 


autumn, a certain delicate pink begonia had 
failed to become adjusted, shedding its leaves 
plaintively beyond all reason, so when Jane 


put her head in at the door the Philanthro- 
pist’s ““ How-do” sounded so ominous that 
she almost retreated. After noting the 
weather signs, however, Jane advanced cau- 
tiously, giving the flowers in the window a 
wide berth, and sat down in her usual chair 
by the fireplace. 

The Philanthropist’s eyes followed her 
gloomily. ‘ Jane,” he said, “ Do you call 
yourself professionall¥ a moral reformer or 
a social investigator?” 

“Neither,” said Jane cheerfully. “A 
moral reformer sounds to me ——”’ 

“While you are answering that,” said the 
Philanthropist, “look at that  perfidious 
begonia losing its leaves in a ridiculous way.” 

“T think, to be truthful, they both sound 
horrid,” said Jane. “ Is it the artificial heat 
that makes a begonia droop so?” 


— 
| 
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“It is most certainly not the heat,” said 
the Philanthropist crossly. “ Do you fancy 
that | have been raising begonias for forty- 
seven years to let them die of artificial 
heat ?—though where you find heat in this 
room is a mystery to me. It’s dying of sheer 
perversity, if you must know. No, don't 
touch it. It won’t bear handling.” 

‘] wasn’t going near it,” said Jane, “I 
never do—and if you aren't nicer to me | 
won't stay.” 

“Have a peppermint,” said the Philan- 
thropist, offering her a square brown Rook- 
wood china box. Jane had once told him 
that his book on The Begonia Family 
showed a great deal of case work influence 
and since then he suspected her of laughing 
at him. The peppermint, however, intro- 
duced a peaceful note and the Philanthropist 
went on more amiably. “I told the Senior 
Warden something of the sort about reform- 
ing and investigating both * sounding horrid,’ 
as you put it, but when I said ‘ case worker’ 
to him he raised his eyebrows and _ said 
‘Ah ’—if you know what I mean.” 

Jane laughed. ‘ Well, speaking of social 
investigators—” 

“Exactly,” said the Philanthropist. 
“ Take Brahms for instance. The reason I 
go to the Philadelphia Orchestra is because 
that chap Stokowski has the sense not to 
treat Brahms as if he had a message. Every- 
one else plays the C Minor with dimmed 
lights, incense and genuflections. Brahms, 
poor fellow, wanted to be liked and under- 
stood, not worshipped.” 

“T am three hundred and ninety-eight on 
the waiting list for a subscription seat,” mur- 
mured Jane. 

“Th?” queried the Philanthropist. 

“T was just saying how much everyone 
seemed to enjoy the Philadelphia Orchestra,” 
said Jane. 

“Why wouldn’t they,” said the Philan- 
thropist. “It’s all on account of the way 
the orchestra plays Brahms. You can take 
my word for it. Now the adagio has no 


more of a message than my cook’s tom cat. 
It’s pure lyric.” 

“ Speaking of moral reformers—” began 
Jane. 

“ Quite,” said the Philanthropist. “ I was 
coming to that. If there is a message in the 
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C Minor it’s in that momentous exordium 
at the very beginning. Ta dum—the Scrip- 
ture moveth us—un poco sostenuto—in 
sundry places—ta dum—ma con brio. Dum, 
dum dum. Why don’t you answer 
my question, by the way?” 

“TI am trying to,” answered Jane. “I 
think the way case work first reaches a lot 
of people is in a sort of soul saving. Occa- 
sionally the churches ask one to come and 
talk to a ‘Woman’s Organization ’— the 
human not the technical side of your work 
would be more appealing ’—that kind of 
thing always reduces me to fury—as if any- 
one could tell one from the other. At any 
rate people do often approach case work 
only through the emotions: Sometimes it’s 
moral reforming and sometimes it’s a poet- 
ical sort of thing. They go off the deep end 
about poverty, sickness, illegitimate babies, 
widowhood, and feel everything so keenly 
they can’t talk sense. In college we used to 
argue on about art being simple, sensuous, 
and passionate. Well there are case workers 
who go at it as if they were writing sonnets 
to life—or psalms.” 

“I’m not an artist,” said the Philanthro- 
pist, “and, thank Heaven, I do not know 
what I like either. Go on, though, about 
the emotions.” 

“ The next stage after sensations and hav- 
ing ecstasies,” went on Jane, “is ideas. You 
have no notion how hard they can take the 
scientific attitude, particularly the younger 
ones. They go in for intellect and experts 
and the new psychology and _ prevention. 
They peg out patterns for behavior and 
that’s where it begins to look like social in- 
vestigation rather than reforming—only of 
course ‘analyzing’ is the modern terminol- 
ogy. No one really talks about investigating 
any more. But no matter what it is called, 
the earmarks are the same. You must diag- 
nose and get to the roots of things. No 
more trial and error method. No more hit 
or miss. You must know in advance how all 
the combinations will turn out and you must 
be perfectly sure that circles will always be 
circles, and triangles, triangles—because per- 
sonality is built up in certain inevitable 
mosaics and the Last Judgment is held for 
children of preschool age.” 

“The cubists have always bored me,” said 
the Philanthropist. ‘ Now take begonias: 
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what good does it do to tell me they are all 
triangular. Lach one is different. And as 
for accounting for their behavior, look at 
that wretched pink one. There's no excuse 
whatever for it. I started to tell you when 
you came in that the Senior Warden says 
the trouble with workers—— 
What are you grinning at?” he broke off. 
“I am not,” said Jane, “grinning in 
the smallest particular. I was wondering 
whether the Senior Warden was interested 


you social 


in your begonias.” 

“ Interested!” snorted the Philanthropist, 
“Why he doesn’t know flora from fauna. 
Interested! He wouldn't recognize a daisy 
if he saw one. Interested! I wouldn't dis- 
cuss begonias with him for a hundred dol- 
lars. him! What he said was 
that you social workers——”’ 

“Oh,” said Jane. 

The Philanthropist looked at her. ‘“ Oh 
yourself,” said he. “The cheek of you 
you think you discovered men 
women; you're sure you discovered 
children: You're too smart to live and that’s 
the truth. Go on—do all the talking about 
case work if you think you know so much 
more than the Senior Warden. What's the 
stage after behavior—and pure 
intellect ?”’ 

“ First interviews, diagnosis, transference, 
analysis,” went on Jane serenely, “all play 
their part in making this case work, but I 
don't believe that’s all. There’s another 
stage.” 


Interested 


youngsters 


and 


scientific 


“T’m listening,” said the Philanthropist 
ironically. 

“It’s not so easy to define. It has both 
the other stages in it. There’s thought, of 
course, and feeling and method and interpre- 
tation and science; but somehow there comes 
to be a theme in it just as in music. There’s 
a sense of mass and balance and line and 
harmony; there’s composition. Case work 
isn’t just a study of social conditions, or 
mere understanding of personality and en- 
vironment, or skill in handling situations; 
but it is a dynamic approach to people, with 
proportion, balance, integration as its signal 


achievement. Case work means creative 
fingering at life. That’s why Brahms 


shouldn’t be plaved as if he had a message, 
isn’t it? The C Minor is blocked out of the 


eternal rhythm of things—only he made it, so 
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it’s music. It might have been family rela- 
tionships, just as well, and if a case worker 
had—Oh! I don’t know. Is that cheek?” 

‘**One must have, I fancy, a great gift for 
orchestration to do family case work,” said 
the Philanthropist soberly. 

“How jolly of you,” cried Jane. “ The 
wood wind figures, the sweep of the strings, 
only sometimes they are muted; the C Major 
la, la, la of the horn, that’s where the hus- 
band comes in; the flutes—those are the 
sisters over in Jersey; the piccolo, that’s 
Nick the truant—and all those red-headed 
young trombones.” 

‘You are much too concrete,” said the 
Philanthropist. “ People aren’t like instru- 
ments.” 

“\Vell there are relationships, anyway,” 
said Jane, “ Cadences, balances, modulations, 
crescendos, interweavings of melody 

Tonality, consonance, counterpoint,” fin- 
ished off the Philanthropist. *‘ What nice 
words they are to be sure. Have another 
peppermint?” Jane shook her head. 
“ There’s one thing, though,” he said after 
a pause, “ even if it isn’t just moral reform- 
ing or social investigation or emotions or 
ideas, it isn’t just orchestration either. 
Haven't you left something out? I’m old- 
fashioned, but what about God?” 

Jane considered this. “ Some people say 
God is a sublimation,” she murmured. 

The Philanthropist wagged a finger at her. 
“Now you're talking like the Senior 
Warden.” 

“Did he say God was a sublimation?” 
asked Jane, really startled. 

The Philanthropist first growled and then 
laughed. “I owed you one on the Senior 
Warden. No, he most certainly did not. I 
meant in my simple and childlike way to 
indicate that you were talking through your 
hat!”’ There was a pause. “To use your 
phrase,” he remarked thoughtfully, “ isn’t 
this just where case work goes off at the 
deep end?” 

“It does so,” said Jane. 

“ And what would you find?” asked the 
Philanthropist. 

“T am not sure, but I think there might 
be stars all along the bottom, if one were to 
look,” said Jane. 

“Well I'd look if I were you,” said the 
Philanthropist. 
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A destructive force accomplishes so much 
with such finality in an instant. A construc- 
tive force, in contrast, works against odds, 
works with infinite patience with treacherous 
elements on every hand. 

Frances Lester WARNER 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS AND 
THREE COUNTRIES 


IGHT-year-old Johnny’s tear-stained 

face peered just around the office 

door. He was a pale, sweet-faced 
lad. He had been at the office once before 
that afternoon but, as Miss B was away, he 
did not get the various articles of food for 
which his mother had sent him. On his 
arrival home he had been accused of not 
going on the errand, of lying in general, and 
his face had been slapped, and his ears 
boxed. No wonder his face was tear- 
stained. His mother’s ill temper was an old 
story. The neighbors talked of cruel whip- 
pings, but as she constantly quarrelled with 
them, it was impossible to tell what was fact 
and what was gossip. The boy, himself, 
had evidently been trained to keep his 
mouth shut about what happened at home. 

Mrs. Annie Reed, as we shall call this 
mother, had been a widow for two years. 
She lived in a three room shack on the edge 
of a small Ohio city. It was heated from 
the cook-stove. It contained only a few 
pieces of furniture, and these were com- 
monly covered with odds and ends of cloth- 
ing. Any part that showed was thick with 
dust. Occasionally a spasm of orderliness 
transformed the rooms, and they looked 
almost bright and cosy. 

There was a large yard, with here and 
there bits of flowering shrubbery. Tall elms 
told of a dignity and grace even so small a 
place might have had. This was only one of 
many “ might-have-beens” in the Reed 
family. 

Mrs. Reed was a small woman. She had 
a fondness for clothes that were over- 
trimmed and hats that were dazzling. Her 
eyes were her most puzzling feature; they 
were of the cold, glassy blue which Miss B 


remembered in the marbles she played with 
as a child. These, with her long nose and 
thin lips, made a combination not improved 
by ill temper. As one passed her on the 
street one could not imagine her as the 
heroine or the vampire of the tragic tale that 
was slowly brought to light. That tale in- 
volved the ruin of families, and threatened 
the ruin of Johnny, too. 

It was the danger to Johnny that first 
aroused the interest of Miss B. But long 
before her advent, the Reed family had been 
a problem. Mr. Reed had died of tubercu- 
losis. He had been a British “ Tommy,” 
and had been badly crippled in the world 
war. The neighbors, pitying Mrs. Reed’s 
plight, had at first made little gifts of food, 
but received only angry words for thanks. 
Then they tried to give Johnny good things 
to eat when he came to play with their 
children, but she seemed determined that he 
should play with the rough boys who lived 
next door, and who had been in the Juvenile 
Court for stealing. After a time she devel- 
oped symptoms of tuberculosis, and the city 
nurse made an effort to show her how to 
care for her health. Members of the 
churches tried to help, but no one seemed to 
gain her confidence. When she had a slight 
hemorrhage she became alarmed and allowed 
the nurse to take her to a good sanatorium. 
But in a week she was back, having left the 
sanatorium in a fury, and refused further 
help from any one. 

It was not long before the hard work 
necessary to support herself and Johnny told 
upon the little strength that remained. She 
became ill; help was needed. By this time, 
a family society had been established, and 
she applied at its office. The city nurse had 
already told Miss B, the secretary, of her 
difficulties. Volunteer workers had dis- 
cussed the situation. All were in despair, 
and believed nothing could be done with Mrs. 
Reed, and little for her. For months Miss 
B’s experience seemed to point to the same 
conclusion. She tried every method of ap- 
proach, each avenue of friendly advance, but 
always met with a stone-wall of stubborn 
indifference or persistent bad temper. Ar- 
guments and threats alike were in vain. Mrs. 
Reed was not a “mental case.” Although 
certain surface appearances might indicate a 
peculiar mental condition, a long study of 
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the situation showed that this was not the 
cause of the present trouble. Ugly stories 
hinted that her moral character was at fault. 
Perhaps there was a skeleton in the closet, 
and she was afraid to open the door. 

Mrs. Reed began to go out as a house- 
keeper, but only good-for-nothing 
drunken men. ‘The situation became so bad 
that it seemed best to take advantage of 
the law providing for the deportation of 
dependent aliens. An attempt was made to 
arrange for her return to England, but this 


for 


involved endless delay in obtaining all the 
papers. ‘The difficulties were increased be- 
cause Mrs. Reed refused to give up any 
papers pertaining to her entry into the 
United States, although she persistently 
asked to be sent to England. At the same 
time she refused to say where she had lived 
The only hint 
was the mention one day of a sister, Mary 
\lurphy, who lived in the small English city 
of D. Meanwhile Johnny was being turned 
into a bad boy by the neighbors’ children and 
Miss B thought he must be taken from his 
At this juncture Mrs. Reed became 


or who her relatives were. 


mother. 
seriously ill with double pneumonia, and 
died after a two days’ illness. 

The funeral was doubly tragic. No one 
came but the man for whom Mrs. Reed had 
one of the most 
Little 
course, and the social 


kept house for a few weeks 


disreputable drunkards in_ town. 
Johnny was there, of 
worker. It was a cold, rainy, 


as if the very heavens wished to fill up the 


dreary day, 
tale of misery. 

What should be done tor Johnny was now 
the problem. Airs. had carried her 
secret to the grave, and it might have been 
remain there but for Johnny’s 
interests. For the time being Johnny was 
placed in the Children’s Home. The kind- 
hearted undertaker had been appointed ad- 
ministrator of the “estate,” and as a small 
sum of money was found, a bank was made 


Reed 


allowed to 


guardian of the lad’s funds. 

It was thought that Johnny had been horn 
in Canada. Among Mrs. Reed’s belongings 
was found a small trunk, filled with trinkets, 


papers and photographs. The undertaker 


and Miss B almost wore them out trying to 
discover a word or a scribble of useful in- 
formation. 
ports for either Mr. or Mrs. Reed. 


Apparently there were no pass- 


It looked 
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as though they had been destroyed, but later 
it was thought that the Reeds had come 
across the Canadian border without 
ports at Niagara Falls in the guise of travel- 


Pass- 


lers or sight-seers. 

The newspaper clippings showed that Mr, 
Reed had been quite popular in his company. 
He had the singer, comedian, the 
planner of merry times. Some photographs 
showed that he was tall, handsome, and 
frank-faced. A picture of his shop turned 
up. It appeared that he had been a tailor, 
and was particularly proud of his shop. But 
there was no name of the city or even of the 
photographer. All treasures were 
placed in safe keeping for Johnny. 


been 


these 


Meanwhile Miss B began to follow the 
only clue that existed. In February 1923 
she dispatched a letter to the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the small English city of 
D, which Mrs. Reed had mentioned, asking 
that society to see if they could locate Mrs. 
Reed's sister, Mrs. Mary Murphy. By the 
end of March came a letter from England, 
with startling contents. ‘The sister had said 
that Johnny was not Mrs. Reed’s child at all, 
and that she was not Mrs. Reed. Her hus- 
band’s name was Roberts. While she and 
her husband were in Canada she had run 
away with John Reed. Mrs. Murphy 
thought that Johnny was an_ illegitimate 
child of Mr. Roberts. At all events Mrs. 
Roberts and John Reed took him with them 
when they fled. Mrs. Murphy said they had 
returned to England. So had Mr. Roberts 
and he had told Mrs. Murphy that her sister 
was dead. This Mrs. Murphy did not be- 
lieve. If Mrs. Murphy was well informed, 
another element of mystery had been added 
to Jolinny’s fate. But Miss B was not satis- 
fied with the story, and wrote again to the 
English society. 

The reply enclosed a letter from Mr 
Street, the father of Johnny’s real mother 
This letter said that her name was Annie, 
which was also our Mrs. Reed’s name. She 
was also about the same age as Mrs. Reed 
The father stated that his daughter had mar- 
ried John Reed in England and that the 
couple had gone to Canada after the husband 
had been wounded in the world war. While 
Annie Reed was ill John had run away with 
Annie Porter Roberts, taking little Johnny, 
and leaving another child, Emily, with her 
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mother. Mr. Street was sure that his 
daughter was alive somewhere in Canada. 
lhis was the first word that had been told of 
a sister. Johnny had never mentioned her. 

Two weeks later a personal letter arrived 
from the grandfather, Mr. Street. It was 
the heart-rending letter of a father who had 
been seeking a lost daughter, whom he knew 
needed protection. He was ready to over- 
look everything and offered to care for the 
grandchildren, and hoped to find Annie as 
well. Five years ago, just after being de- 
serted by her husband, Annie fell very ill 
and was cared for by the Salvation Army in 
a wee Canadian village. They placed Emily 
while the mother was in the hospital. After 
her health returned they placed her in a 
boarding house in the village of A— with 
a Mrs. Wilson. Wauthout waiting to hea 
from her husband or knowing what had 
hecome of him, Annie had married again. 
\fr. Street did not know her new husband’s 
name or where they lived, other than that it 
was somewhere in Canada. 

\fter learning this, Miss B visited little 
Johnny trying to learn what he could remem- 
her of any people or events, but his memory 
seemed to be a complete blank. Later, after 
the whole story was completed, Miss B felt 
sure that Johnny had been trained to know 
nothing for so long that he mechanically kept 
information hack, although he and Miss B 
were on unusually friendly terms. Johnny 
seemed to like the Children’s Home. He was 
very proud of his victories over the other 
boys (who had promptly picked on the new- 
comer to test his prowess), exclaiming, “ I 
beat ‘em. JI knocked them down!” Hence- 
forth he was a popular and admired boy. 

\Vith the story gradually scrambling itself 
together Miss B sent the five-year-old clues 
and her very slight information to the family 
society in a Canadian city asking whether 
they had any possible means of verifying 
these meagre details. To this society should 
be given great credit, for through the records 
which they furnished the whole story was 
made clear. 


In about ten days a complete record and 
history of Johnny’s mother and little sister 
Emily was received. Five years ago the 
Children’s Aid Society of another town had 
taken charge of Emily. After Annie Street 
Reed had gone to board at the place secured 


for her by the Salvation Army she had mar- 
ried the son of the proprietress, Mrs. Wil- 
son. He proved to be a drunken, dissipated 
wretch, and they led a dreadful life. Annie, 
herself, became a heavy drinker and her 
morals were so low that Emily was seriously 
neglected. A third child, born during her 
second marriage, was in terrible condition. 
The Children’s Aid Society placed both of 
these children in foster homes where they 
still remain. Annie told the same story that 
we have heard in fragments. She married 
John, a British soldier, in England just be- 
fore the war. After he was wounded he 
came home and decided to go to Canada to 
live. At the time of the birth of each of 
the children Annie went home to her family 
in England. Some photographs taken at 
these different times almost foreshadow the 
coming tragedy. The second picture looks 
sad and careworn, quite in contrast to the 
first happy, cheerful one. 

While they were in J—, Canada, Mr. 
Reed’s infatuation for Mrs. Roberts became 
more keen. He had been unfaithful to his 
wife for a year. During Annie’s illness he 
took little Johnny and ran away with Mrs. 
Roberts, and had not been heard from since. 
This was followed by the serious illness and 
desperate poverty of Annie Reed. She told 
the same story of the Salvation Army and 
her later marriage to Mr. Wilson. 

A second investigation and visit to the 
mother of little Johnny showed that the old, 
sad state of affairs still existed, and so it 
was impossible even to consider sending 
Johnny back to her. Miss B later wrote 
her a personal letter, enclosing a_ recent 
photograph of the little boy. 

Soon, more necessary facts arrived from 
certificates, birth certifi- 
cates and the photographs which identified 
Johnny and his father. At last all the stories 
merged into one, and Miss B was sure of 
the proofs of all the facts of the long story. 

The grandfather Street had asked to have 
little Johnny, promising a good home and 
education for the lad, and the final report of 
the possibilities of the new home was very 
good. Mr. Street had a little store with good 
trade, and a comfortable home. Respected 
by all they would surely be the best people 
to whom to send the little British bov. with 
the assurance of a good future. 
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After this there were many trips to the 
Juvenile Court explaining the case to the 
judge and showing all the Canadian and 
English reports. Finally the judge gave his 
decision that the child be sent to England. 
Trips and letters to the British Consul took 
still more time, but just before New Year’s 
Day Miss B personally took little Johnny to 
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New York to put him on the ocean steamer 
and to meet the kind friends who were to 
look after him on the boat until he could be 
put in the hands of the (already notified) 
English Travellers’ Aid in Liverpool. 

Later letters from England gave the news 
of Johnny’s arrival in England and of his 
well-being. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HE Art or Propie Out or TRouBLE: 
Karl de Schweinitz. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, 1924, 231 pp. 

In spite of the handicap of its title, which may 
deter the type of who will hastily and 
erroneously conclude that it is a sentimental per- 
formance, this book is a very clear and effective 
presentation of what may be called the newer 
technique in social case work. The “art” is that 
developed by social case workers, and is largely 
revolving around the factors of 
No psychological or psychiatric 
is a distinct advantage. 


person 


“ 


psychological, 
personality. 
terms are used, which 
The method is 
further that the best definition of science is that 
which designates it as “trained and organized 
common sense.” And while the stressing of these 


principles and their application may be termed the 


scientific, which convinces one 


newer technique, there is no doubt but what suc- 
cessful social workers, blessed with much common 
sense and a keen understanding of people, have 
long been practicing it, though perhaps not fully 
aware of the significance of what they were doing. 

Applying to the individual the principle that 
adjustment is the law of life, Mr. de Schweinitz 
considers trouble as unsuccessful or maladjust- 
ment, and then develops his art of helping people 
out of trouble. The time to help is when a re- 
quest for help is made. In order to help, the case 
worker must know and understand the person— 
his characteristics, resources, current history and 
background—in a word, his personality. As an 
aid to such understanding of the person comes the 
latter’s self-revelation, which may be spontaneous 
or induced. If the latter, it becomes what might 
be called the art of getting people to reveal their 
secrets. All this, it seems to me, is pretty inti- 
mate, and is no job for the novice; witness the 
caricature in Babbitt. The case worker gathers 
all the facts possible from associates and others 
until he has the whole story; this data, plus the 
person’s self-revelation, make it possible to under- 
stand him and help solve his problem. Then 


comes the need of “ facing the facts,” which is 
really a chapter on psychoanalysis. 


The interpre- 


tation of the person to himself and the explana- 
tion of one person to another are necessary steps. 
The plan of readjustment must be the person’s 
own plan: “It is by freeing a man so that he can 
express himself and by stimulating him to do his 
own thinking that the best plans are developed.” 
Responsibility must be cultivated and motivation 
provided. The latter may come through appeal- 
ing to his desires or through the dynamics of re- 
ligion, adventure, achievement, opportunity for 
emotional expression, and so forth. By these 
means adjustment may be effected. 

The process is not easy, though one is tempted 
to so conclude from the cases cited, in spite of the 
author’s warning that adjustment was not made 
easily or quickly. To this questioning age, many 
of the cases (and this applies to many books on 
the subject) appear to contain the element of 
magic. I wonder if it would not be possible, 
when using the skeleton of case histories, to indi- 
cate more effectively the passage of time and the 
difficulties encountered. Or is the trouble due to 
the fact that sufficient details are not given? The 
general public, which still thinks in terms of ma- 
terial relief, needs to be brought to an under- 
standing of the real services rendered by agencies 
doing family social work. 

It is good to see books of this sort appear. 
Children Astray is an example in another field. 
The academic psychologist would do well to read 
them; he has much that is practical to learn. 
The Art of Helping People out of Trouble is 
addressed to parents, teachers, employers, and 
neighbors. They could all benefit from an under- 
standing of its principles and their applications, 
even to themselves, but on the other hand, the 
book may just as well be interpreted as a plea 
for the specialist, the social case worker. There 
is no cut and dried procedure in this art, no rule 
of thumb to be applied; one needs training and 
background; and not every one possesses the 
capacity to understand and help other people. The 
author presents his thesis so well and so simply, 
and with such optimism, that one is in danger of 
concluding that it is all very easy. Instead, this 
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art has its scientific basis and cannot be success- 
fully practiced if the latter is neglected. After 
all, science is really man’s most highly developed 
instrument for adjustment. 
Maurice R. Davie 
Yale University 


BOOKS ON HOME MAKING 
PROBLEMS 


Guive To LITERATURE OF HoME AND FAMILY LIFE: 
Robertson, Annie Isabel. A Classified Bibliog- 
raphy for Home Economics with Use and Con- 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. 

Foop AND HeattH: McFee, Inez N. A Book for 
the Lay Reader Who Believes that Health is 
What We Make It. Thaqmas Y. Crowell Co., 
1924. 

Home Economics IN EDUCATION: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. 

EcoNoMIcs OF THE Famity: Taber, C. W., and 
Wardall, Ruth A. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. 

House AND Home: Gray, Greta. A Manual and 
Text-Book of Practical House Planning. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1923. 

|_AUNDERING: Balderston, L. Ray. 

J. B. Lippincott, 1924. 

APPLIED TO HomME AND COMMUNITY: 
Beery, Pauline G. A Textbook and Laboratory 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. 

KITCHENGARDEN 

J. B. Lippin- 


tent Annotations. 


Bevier, Isabel. 


Home-Insti- 


tution. 


Manual. 
HOMEMAKER TRAINED BY 
Metuops: Keech, Mabel Louise. 

cott Co., 1924. 

These books will prove helpful or not helpful 
to the family social worker for varied reasons. 
The first book (Guide to Literature of Home 
and Family Life) is a long and detailed bibliog- 
raphy; the following headings of certain of the 
main divisions show the wide range in subjects 
covered: The Home and the Family; The Child; 
Food and the Family; Home Culture and Socia- 
bility; Home and the School; Health and the 
Home; Science, Industries and the Home. In 
the appendices are lists of names of publishers, 
of “ organizations working with and for the home 
and family,” and other material to which refer- 
ence has frequently to be made in various connec- 
tions. The entire book shows evidence of careful 
selection, thoughtful grouping, accurate annota- 
Probably any continued use of 


HE 


tion and listing. 


the book will reveal certain inadequacies in treat- 
ment, as is usually found in the use of any ex- 
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tensive bibliography. However, it would seem 
well worth recommending as a reference book for 
the local public library, if not for the office or 
school library, because of its effective combination 
of references to all sorts of material of value to 
the social worker. 

Less enthusiasm can be felt for the next book 
on our list for review, Food and Health, by 
McFee. According to the title page, the author 
has also written a book entitled The Teacher, The 
School, and the Community. In her acknowledg- 
ments she states that it was necessary “ constantly 
to consult other authorities, especially those whose 
training and experience have given them peculiar 
right to speak on questions of diet.” The book 
is a curious medley of the expressions of opinions 
of many persons, including those who are com- 
petent to speak on a certain subject because of 
scientific training, and also those (including the 
author) who are quite willing to speak on similar 
subjects on the basis of personal prejudice. For 
instance, you have a fairly good presentation of 
certain scientific material on food values and the 
essentials in nutrition; and you also have many 
statements of a type illustrated by the following 
quotations: “ Celery is good medicine. Counter- 
acts conditions leading to rheumatism, nervous- 
“QOnions dissolve 
They are invalu- 


ness, neuralgia, and goitre.” 
uric acid and absorb poisons. 
able for nervous trouble, insomnia, coughs, and 
croup. Our grandmothers pinned their faith to 
onion syrup and today science has not outstripped 
them. Cases of nervous prostration have been 
cured by a diet largely composed of onions.” 

Through the book are scattered some good sug- 
gestions but the frequency of inaccurate state- 
ments, usuaily made as sweeping generalizations 
and couched in the most authoritative form, 
makes the book a rather dangerous one to recom- 
mend for popular reading. 

The remaining books are planned primarily for 
use as school textbooks, although parts will prove 
also of value to the social worker, such as certain 
of the discussions on budgets in Economics of the 
Family, the material on reducing the cost of shel- 
ter, in House and Home, and the chapter on Be- 
liefs Concerning Food Requirements in the book 
on Chemistry. In The Homemaker Trained by 
Kitchengarden Methods, are various suggestions 
for the development of interesting and instructive 
work for groups of girls of different ages. Much 
of the subject matter, especially in the last book, 
might also be used to advantage as the basis for 
talks on better home making at mothers’ meetings 
and in work with individual families. 

Emma A. WINSLOW 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE EpiTor: 

The Social Service class of the Peunsylvania 
College for Women, now in training with the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh, wishes to sub- 
mit the following criticism of the article in the 
January number of Tue Fairy entitled “ Treat- 
ment by Letter.” 

The letter, we find, is well planned and care- 
fully written, following an outline which treats 
the material in logical order. It would unques- 
tionably make Mr. Smith think about his mis- 
deeds, for the writer points out very boldly and 
forcefully his shortcomings. 

It is difficult to judge a letter of this kind when 
we know little or nothing of the social! background 
of the family or of the man’s personality. Re- 
gardless of this fact, however, we feel that men 
in general would be antagonized by this scolding, 
nagging type of treatment, and the main purpose 
of the letter, which is to bring the man back, 
would be defeated. 

The author’s attitude throughout the letter is 
that of superiority, which immediately places a 
barrier between her and the client. The co-op- 
eration she receives will depend upon her success 
in convincing the man of her desire to understand 
his point of view. She intimates that her knowl- 
edge of the case is so complete that he would be 
able to add nothing of value to it. 

We feel that the writer’s reference to having 
read the man’s letters is an unfortunate one, for 
any man would resent having his intimate letters 
to his wife read by an outsider. 

To tell a man that he is a failure and a disap 
pointment to everyone would create a very unde- 
sirable psychological effect. 

The writer’s description of the wife seems to 
be an exaggeration, for she is represented as an 
almost perfect human being, enduring trial and 
suffering without a murmur. The_ husband’s 
reaction to this would probably be doubt as to 
her thorough knowledge of his wife’s personality. 

One of the greatest fault of the letter is its 
length. One would hardly blame a man, in Mr. 
Smith’s position, for destroying the letter before 
he finished reading it. To expect a man to read 
a scolding such as this, and keep a sane attitude 
to the end, would be to expect the impossible 

The author of the letter has failed to recognize 
any good qualities in Mr. Smith. If she had sug- 
gested her belief in him, recognized that he had 
a side in the case, and asked him to supply it, 
this might have proved an incentive for him to 
return—which after all is the purpose of the 
letter. 


Tue Service Crass, 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE ror WOMEN 
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Johns Hopkins University 

Courses in Social Economics 

Courses Orrerep 

History and Development of Social 
Work, Family Case Work, Child Wel- 
fare, Health and Preventable Disease, 
Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Law, Immi- 
grant Peoples, Home Economics, Social 
Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, 
Social Statistics, Administration, Pub- 
licity and Finance of a Social Organiza 
tion. 

Field work training under professional 
executives. 

Psychiatric and General Medical Social 
Service training given in conjunction 
with the Social Service Department of 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. 
degree after completing the two years’ 
course. 
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